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IV. RIBERA
You might think, as you pass through the room de-
voted to the works of Ribera, in the Prado, that he
was a painter whose only characteristic was a wonderful
strength, sometimes almost brutal in its energy, occupied
with a sort of realism that is not always fortunate or
true. Often really dramatic, as we say, he surprises us
by the strangeness of his subjects, his pre-occupation,
as we may think, perhaps, rather with the brutality of
man than with life or beauty; but, on closer examination,
his work remains one of the most remarkable achieve-
ments of a Spaniard in the art of painting, only less true,
less disinterested than the work of Velasquez, and with
moments too of real tenderness and beauty, amid the
profound energy we discern in the pain, the frightful
despair of his tortured men and women* And for us, at
least, wearied even in the Prado with the sweetness, the
ineffectual ingenuousness of Murillo, the mere incoherence
of much of El Greco's work, what is really valuable is just
the fact that man is revealed to us in the works of Ribera,
that he has painted and expressed the body, at least,
with an attention and a patience that, even in his most
strenuous or excited moments, never altogether deserted
him, Something like this seems to me to be sufficient
excuse for speaking of a painter so much greater than
his reputation,
Born, not, as Dominici and Paolo de Matteis assert, at
Gallipoli in 1593, but, as Cean Bermudez has told us, at
S. Felipe de Jdtiva, some twenty-five miles from Valencia,
Jusepe1 de Ribera, called Lo Spagnoletto, was sent early
to Valencia itself, to the university there, to be educated.
1 He signs himself Jos6 Espifiol Accademico Romano, f. 1650, on a picture
in the Louvre.